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THE FLOCK PIGEON: MISFRIOPHAPS 
HIST RIONICA. 


By F. L. BERNEY. 


AMONG ornithologists the fate of this pigeon has been a matter of concern 
for some years. As long ago as 1916 I was asked what had become of it. During 
the war years I was unable to give the matter any attention, but since the end 
of 1919 I have been always on the watch for it, and also seeking information 
from others. 


The species is poorly represeuted in Australian collections, public or 
private, for in all our National State Museums I do not think there are a 
dozen skins. 


My personal experience of the Flock Pigeon in Queensland is as follows :— 
In, 1886 a series of dry years broke up on the Bareoo with rain in May, after 
which there was a wonderful crop of herbage, crowfoot, and wild carrot, such 
an abundance as had not been known since the country had been occupied by 
white settlers. Flock Pigeons, of which up to then I had seen nothing, came in 
thousands to Northampton Downs, and later nested everywhere on the open 
country, their two eggs being placed without any constructed nest under the 
shelter of tussocks of grass or herbage. They showed no inclination to congre- 
gate in this matter: their nests were thoroughly seattered. but, owing to the 
great number of individuals in the district, sitting birds kept bustling out with 
a rattle of wings from their nest-sites every few yards as one rode across country. 
They remained long enough for their youngsters to get strong on the wing and 
then left the neighbourhood entirely. I have no recorded dates, but I think 
they nested during July and August, and had all cleared out by the end of 
October. In subsequent years I saw but very little of them there, and then 
at irregular times, It was not till 1898 that I kept careful data of their coming 
and going, and in January that year I noted eight or ten together on Cameron 
Downs, on the Landsborough, having not previously come across them for some 
years. It was two years before I saw them again, and then it was February and 
near Richmond on the Flinders, N.Q., where during the early part of 1900 
I flushed a few small lots, a couple of hundred being the most L found together. 
After March that year they disappeared till August 1901, when I saw them in 
flocks, which in my diary I have deseribed as “‘immense,’’ on Manfred Downs 
farther down the Flinders, but in nothing like the numbers I had experienced 
on the Barcoo in 1886. 


Subsequently they disappeared again for eighteen months till January 
1903, and from that date to September 1908 I have records of them every year 
on the Flinders below Richmond, hut always they were in small numbers, 1906 
was the best of these years; I found ten nests with eggs and five others were 


reported to me. They left the neighbourhood in September and October, none 
being seen after the middle of November. 
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In February 1907 two or three small lots showed up but left again 
almost at once, There were a few through the winter of 1908, but only a few, 
and they left during October. In 1909 none were recorded, but during February 
1910 a few pairs nested with us and I found three nests with eggs. 1911 and 
1912 were absolutely blank, and on the 14th September 1913 T flushed a single 
bird at Sylvania, 20 miles west of ILughenden, and this, so far as my own 
personal experience goes, is my last record. Judging by my notes they appear 
to have avoided Central-Western Queensland entirely during the months of 
December and January, and were seen only once or twice in November and 
February. Discussing the matter with a bushman friend, Mr. Chas. Wray, of 
Stonehenge, Queensland, with a longer Western record than mine, he said he 
remembered these pigeons in 1886 at Bimerah on the Thomson, and in similar 
great numbers in 1882 further west on the Georgina, but whereas in 1886 they 
were in thousands, in 1882 they were in tens of thousands. 


Dr. MacGillivray, of Broken Hill, who has had personal experience of 
these pigeons in the far North years ago, but now fears that their days are 
numbers :—Gould in 1839, Sturt m 1844, Leichhardt in 1847, H. K, Bennett 
Darling in the early ‘sixties’ and used to deseribe flocks that rose from the 
grass on the river country as being over 2 miles in length, They are unknown 
throughout this country now.’ Such a flock as this may seem incredible to any 
but those who have seen this pigeon in uncountable thousands. 


1901 appears to be the last date on which Flock Pigeons were seen m 
great numbers; Mr. Tom Carter then reported them in ‘‘countless myriads’’ in 
Western Australia, and this coincides with my own experience, Previous to that 
vear there were fairly constant records of the birds appearing in immense 
numbers :—Gould in 1839, Sturt in 1844, Leichhardt in 1847, If. K. Bennett 
in 1854, W. L. Thornton in 1866, Price Fletcher in 1878, Chas. Wray in 1882, 
myself in 1886, and the Calvert Expedition in 1898. These records are from 
localities as far apart as west of Western Australia, North Queensland, and south- 
west of New South Wales. 


I have searched ‘‘The Emu” for any recent mention of the species, and 
the only reference therein is one by the late Mr. Dudley Le Souef, who records 
that he saw a few in 1919 coming in to water near Prairie, 27 miles east of 
Huchenden. 


In reply to my inquiries Messrs. II. A. Barnard and Lawson Whitlock 
very kindly gave me their experiences of the Flock Pigeon. Mr. Whitlock wrote 
that in 1908 on the de Grey, W.A., about 20 miles from its mouth, he shot one 
as it came in alone to water; one or two more came to drink during the day but 
were not interfered with. Mr. Barnard writes that in February 1913, when 
about 25 miles west of Brunette Downs in the Territory, he flushed three 
separate pigeons some miles apart; again in May of the same year at Boroloola 
on the MeArthur a small flock of five were seen, and in June the same year 
a further small flock of eighteen were noted halfway between Anthony Lagoon 
and Brunette. Both writers mention that they nevcr met with the species before 
or since. i 
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I had great hopes that these two ornithologists would be able to give 
evidence that the Flock Pigeon might still be found in some numbers ‘‘ farther 
out,’ and such meagre information was disappointing. 


Mr. J. Sution has been good enough to look up and copy out for me 
what entries there are referring to this bird in the ‘‘South Australian 
Ornithologist.’” They are all sent in by Mr. L. Reese, of Minnie Downs Station, 
in the north-east corner of South Australia, and are as follows:—15th March, 
1924—*'Flock Pigeons oceasionally come, the largest flock was about eight 
birds.” October 1926—‘‘T noticed three small flocks, 7, 5, and 3.” February 
1927—‘* At Lake Goyder, on Coongy Station, I saw about thirty Flock Pigeons.’’ 
Later, in July, he noted with regret that the pigeons had all gone. 


After 1901 the nuinber of the Flock Pigeon fell in a manner that is 
nothing less than tragic. It would be quite possible for a small bird frequenting 
forest or scrub to avoid observation for some time, but a conspicuous pigeon 
such as this, living on open country and drinking always at the barest and most 
exposed watering-places it can find, could hardly be overlooked. 


Stocking the country with cattle and sheep must have interfered with 
such a ground dweller, but it should have been little more than inconvenirnce 
to a vigorous bird of this sort, strong on the wing, for just beyond the tide 
mark of occupancy by whites there must be hundreds, many hundreds of miles 
of country suitable for Flock Pigions. The few, the comparatively few, that 
have been shot for the pot have, 1 feel convinced, had nothing to do with their 
extinction. Then, too, with the advance of civilisation has come the disappear- 
ance of the aboriginals, who must collectively have destroyed far more than the 
whites, for, besides those they killed when the birds came to water, every egg 
and squab that could be found, we may be sure, was eaten by the natives. 


The disappearance of this pigeon is not a parallel case with the Passenger 
Pigeon of America, for the latter had the fatal habit of nesting in immense, 
densely inhabited colonies, at times as many as a hundred nests, we read, being 
m one tree. To these rookcries gathered every predatory bird and carnivorous 
animal from miles and miles around: the settlers, too, with their families from 
far and near joined the animals, and while the nesting season lasted ruthlessly 
distroyed inueh more than they made use of. 


The Flock Pigeon, making no conspicuous nest, seattered about on open 
downs, never had to face carnage such as this. To anyone familiar with these 
birds a few years back in their thousands, their disappearance is a sad mystery, 
one of those seemingly wanton acts of Nature for which there appears no 
sufficient reason. . 


Keulemans in Mathew’s work gives a good plate of this pigeon, but he 
shows the birds—a pair—as sittmg on branches, low ones it is true, but this | 
think is incorrect: I never saw them settle on anything but the ground. Their 
colouration, to which seems to he specially added the exceptionally long sandy- 
brown upper tail coverts to cover the otherwise rather conspicuous grey black 
and white tail feathers, must be a wonderful protection to them against either: 
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diurnal or nocturnal birds of prey and animals. At night they always, so far as 
I can see by their tracks (very slight depressions in the loose soil with a deposit 
of excreta alongside), roost on the barest patches of ground. 


Winter and spring would appear to be their nesting season in West- 
Central Queensland; in 1886 they nested in great numbers during July and 
August; in 1904 I have one record only, and that mid-September; in 1906 I saw 
nests with eggs in every month between April and September, inclusive; in 
1908 I have again only one record of eggs, and that was in August, but in 1910 
I have three nests with eggs during first half of February. 


The Director of the Perth Museum, in reply to my inquiry, writes that the 
Flock Pigeon is to be found in Western Australia, but seems to be limited to 
the Kimberley district in the extreme north. 


T was closing these notes in a pessinistic vein when two letters were 
kindly forwarded by Mr. J. M. Devaney, who contributes ‘‘ Nature Notes’’ to 
the ‘‘North Queensland Register.” Both are written about the same date— 
February 1928—and from practically the same district—the Flinders River 
basin, N.Q. 1 know the part well and the birds thereto belonging, and although 
I think neither of the writers would claim to be ornithologists, still I am quite 
satisfied that they are correct in their identification of the species when they 
both report seeing the Flock Pigeon about in fiocks up to four or five hundred 
at the time of writing. This makes matters rather more hopeful, but flocks of 
the size mentioned are a long way short of the many thousands in which they 
used to be secu. 


A well-known bird observer, Mr. D. W. Gaukrodger, writes in Mr. J. 
O’Neil Brenan’s ‘‘Nature Notes’ in the Brisbane ‘‘Daily Mail’’ (31st 
March, 1928) that he hears from authentic sourees that the Flock Pigeon ‘‘is 
back again at its old haunts on the Barcoo and Warrego watersheds, and it 
is reported from Mount Inniskillen, in the Tambo district, as having at last 
reappeared and nesting freely. Also I have reports from Duneira, near Blackall, 
and Burenda, in the Augathella district. of their reappearance.’’ 


Still later (2nd April), Mr. D. Macartney, Longreach, informs me that 
the Floek Pigeon are “imm big numbers between here and Arrillalah. 
Perhaps they have been driven in by the severe drought in the centre of 
Australia.”’ 


This information is gratifying, but there is no escape from the fact, 
however, that there has been a woeful decrease among these birds in the last 
five-and-twenty years. But as to whether this decrease will continue it is 
impossible to sav. for we have no idea of the cause. Considering the way this 
bird moves about and the immense flocks in which it gathers, it is Inconceivable 
that ereat numbers ean be anywhere in hiding, so to speak, in Australia. 


North records that this handsome pigeon has bred in captivity. and it 
is to be hoped that further attempts will be made in this direction. 


